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villages been repeatedly parcelled off into lots of heritage; and as no real central authority has been imposed in this tract, the interminable blood-letting over these landmarks has effectively kept down the strength, of the sept, and prevented political amalgamation.
Marriage plays so important a part both in the political and social systems of the Eajpiits that some brief description of it is essential. The invariable custom is, to use the term introduced by Mr J. F. McLennan, that of exogamy, or the custom which prohibits intermarriage within the clan, so that every clan depends, for wives, upon the other clans; for, of course, no Eajput can take a wife elsewhere than from Eajpiits. Thus a Eathore clansman, for instance, could never wed a woman from the most distant sept that bears the Eathore name ; if he does the children are certainly not pure E-athores, whatever else thay may become. The custom Is very widespread and well known all over Asia; but the Mahomedan law (of which the peculiar effect is to break up the archaic tables of prohibited degrees) has very largely obliterated it, and now it could hardly be better exemplified than in Eajputana, where we can trace it directly and palpably back to its source in the assumption that the whole of a great clan scattered over many distant parts of a large country are kinsfolk. Here, as wherever exogamy prevails, marriage by abduction of the bride flourishes universally in form, however it may have decayed in fact; and the ceremony may be witnessed in great perfection at any marriage in high life, when the bridegroom arrives with his wedding band of armed kinsmen, who clash their arms and rush in with a shout upon the bride's party.